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MAPPING FIELDS OF VISION 
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THE NEXT-TO-LAST DAY OF SUMMER, Tuesday, September 20, a warm, humid after- 
noon, the sun bearing down from a bright sky. At the end of the lunch hour people 
stream along Broadway, most moving quickly and with purpose despite the heat, others 
in slower motion on their way seemingly nowhere in particular. A block over it’s quieter, 
almost calm. Above the street in a cool, orderly studio there is a sense of being both near 
and far — far from city noise and the earthbound, near to a stillness, a center of gravity, 
and suspense. The works on the walls elicit a similar sensation, small-format paintings 
of the ocean, a half dozen of them hung on an invisible horizon, their palettes overcast 
in various shades of gray, gray-blue, and one a hazy brownish black. Larger paintings 
of the night sky occupy most of a facing wall, pinpoints of starlight poking through 
otherwise impenetrable slabs of deep space, ivory blacks mixed with burnt umbers and 
ultramarine blues. The oceans are painterly, with traces of brushwork, but the same 
cannot be said of the night skies. This difference may account for the distance between 
the sea and the heavens, between what may be accessed and what can only be imagined, 
each with its own depths. The ocean paintings include neither shore nor horizon. This 
is not the ocean but its surface, and by looking, we are in it. The night sky, whether 
seen with the naked eye or drawn closer with a telescope, is always beyond. And within 
it, what is actually seen? 

The ocean and the sky both serve to remind us that the limits of a painting are 
like the limits of a world. They inevitably make us feel small, even vulnerable at times, 
though often filled with wonder. The mostly intimate format of Vija Celmins’s work 
directly relates to the viewer — head-sized, in scale to our eye and our concentration, 
containing yet engaging our peripheral vision. This might seem to contradict the 
notion that we are never outside the image, always inside, yet the paintings, though 
seen from both near and far, only ever reveal themselves in proximity. Before them, 
we get as close to the surface as she was in their making. We see them in relation to 
the artist, her body and mind, and thus to her intention: to examine something as 
directly as possible. Up close, we are nearly looking over her shoulder, though we 
observe her activity well after the fact. In allowing us to scan the surface of an allover 
image, Celmins reminds us that “the image is just a sort of armature on which I hang 





Fig. 1. Lamp #1, 1964. Oil on canvas. 24% x 35 inches; 62 x 89 cm. 
Collection of the artist 


my marks and make my art.”' Every painting is its own platform and viewing device, 
seeming to announce, Yow are here. Because she was. Regardless of the image, her art is 
about the act of looking — on the part of both the viewer and the person who brought 
the work into the world. Its arrival is incremental and exacting, preceded by deter- 
mination and doubt in equal measure. Celmins may revisit an image over and over 
again — the surface of the ocean, for example, has occupied her since the late 1960s, 
in drawings, paintings, and prints — yet from one work to the next we clearly see that 
the original point of departure, a photograph the artist took nearly fifty years ago, is 
only the place from which she sets out. She takes us with her, lets us follow her traces, 
activating what she identifies as “the space between you and the painting.”? 

Works of art aren’t so much completed by the viewer as witnessed, if not from start 
to finish (for most viewers never visit the studio) then briefly upon a gallery wall. In 
Celmins’s early-to-mid-1960s paintings, those of common objects or pictures clipped 
from books and magazines, her articulation has something of an equivalence: what was 
in front of the artist is now in front of us [fig. 11. While there may be a considerable 
difference between an image of a gooseneck lamp (its twin bulbs staring back like a pair 
of comic eyes) and Celmins’s allover images of a desert or a galaxy, she still presents us 
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Fig. 2. Porsche, 1965-66. Oil on canvas. 36 x 47 inches; 91 x 119 cm. 
Collection of the artist 


with a focused, frontal, and direct pictorial situation, as did Giorgio Morandi, whom 
she admires. He, too, is an artist who appears to revisit an image again and again, to 
paint the same objects over the span of many years. Yet how is it that we can see in his 
paintings, arrayed side by side, every adjustment and rearrangement? The fuzzy edges 
of his bottles remind us that his studio was never cleaned, that dust built up on them 
and remained undisturbed from year to year, despite the fact that he continually moved 
them as he composed new scenes. The dust had become a kind of fur, a thick coat, and so 
the subject of his paintings is the passage of time as it accumulates on whatever objects 
appear before us, which paradoxically seem to be unchanging. In addition to Morandi, 
Celmins has referred to Paul Cézanne and Marcel Duchamp, to being caught between 
them. Duchamp insisted that the work of art is always completed by the viewer. Cézanne 
believed he could go on forever simply by shifting his view of what was before him ever 
so slightly — nature as an allover situation, the everyday as worthy of infinite observa- 
tion. For Celmins, the sense of a picture being finished is often held in suspension, like 
one of her mid-1960s airplanes. Within the activity of translating and animating the 
image before her (first the photograph and then the painting), she continues to focus and 
shift her ongoing attention, her restless stillness. 


An early Celmins painting, Porsche (1965-66) [fig. 2}, is based on a photograph 
she took while driving in Southern California, her camera balanced on the dashboard 
as she commuted to and from her teaching job and studio. While the image has the 
sort of vanishing point common to a traditional landscape, we are looking into the 
distance and, in the same moment, sitting right beside her. This holds true for all of 
her work over the past half century, even as she has shifted from recognizable perspec- 
tive to what Robert Smithson identified, already envisioning the space beyond the 


confines of the studio, as “pointless vanishing points”? 


— the ocean, the night sky, 
the galaxies and star fields, the surface of the desert and the moon, even the more 
recent black tablets. Moreover, ever since this 1966 painting Celmins has been an 
artist guided forward by whatever is in front of her, from the windshield to the gridded 
photograph on her easel, from a stone placed on her worktable to a spiderweb below 
it, from a pockmarked shell to her own vision, which is a window on itself. She lets us 
get close, but how aware are we of all that has elapsed? Years go by. Glaciers melt. The 
level of the sea rises accordingly. New stars are being discovered — binary, monstrous, 
and dwarf. Are there really three hundred million stars in the average galaxy, and three 
hundred million galaxies? How can this idea be compressed within the space of approx- 
imately eighteen by twenty inches? Paintings are painted, finished, set aside, repainted, 
eventually orbiting to the wall, then back to the easel, to be worked upon once more. 


THE LIMITS OF A WORLD 


To say that Celmins is an artist not easily satisfied is an understatement. In her studio 
she identifies a small night sky painting — indistinct, rubbed down — as having been 
ruined in repainting, but she says she will return to it again. Next to it is another night 
sky — lustrous, with blue, indigo, and violet enlivening the blackness — a painting she 
says is almost finished, begun seven years prior. She mentions this matter-of-factly, with- 
out any particular inflection inviting a response. Seven years prior. The absence of horizons 
in her work may indicate that an endpoint is not the intended goal. It may also suggest 
that we are looking never outward but inward. 

Even in near-abstraction, Piet Mondrian emphasizes the horizon in his View from the 
Dunes with Beach and Piers, Domberg (1909) [fig. 31, a triangulated composition in which 
the ocean is a wedge to the right, the shore on the left, with a clear diagonal between 
them and a wide band of sky and clouds above. In effect, he turns away from the ocean as 
he begins to turn away from naturalism, still relying on perspective as he pursues abstrac- 
tion by way of pared-down form, his expressive color and brushwork seemingly at odds 
with this distillation. Comparatively, we compress the space between 1909 and 1969, 
by which time Celmins had begun to create works composed, we might say, without 
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Fig. 3. Piet Mondrian. View from the Dunes with Beach and Piers, 
Domburg, 1909. Oil and pencil on cardboard. 11% x 15% inches; 
29 x 39 cm. The Museum of Modern Art, New York 


naturalistic composition, her marks deliberate, color all but gone. Both artists appear to 
be alternately abstracting representation and representing abstraction, though Mondrian 
remains tied to place, while Celmins's location is unmoored. We know anecdotally that 
she took the original photo at the end of the pier in Venice, California, yet in her depic- 
tions of that photo she refers less to a place than to a state of mind locatable in the work 
itself, one that emerges from the studio. She insists that these paintings, drawings, and 
prints are not even about the ocean, a claim that takes many viewers aback. It’s important 
to remember as well that although she has engaged with this image since the late 1960s, 
initially in graphite on acrylic ground, she only produced her first ocean paintings in the 
mid-1980s, when she began to work again in oil on canvas. Until then, materially, the 
image could not have been thought of as liquid or wet. 

The sky and the shore are absent in Celmins's ocean paintings, which have only a 
slight perspectival tilt. Here the easel can be thought of as a sort of pier upon which the 
image is at rest. Once a work is hung on the wall, we see that the surface of the ocean 
— the image — and the surface of the painting are one. Speaking about the night sky 
paintings, and in some way about all her work, she has remarked, “The image is on top of 
itself.” In this there is something factual in her suspension of disbelief, first enacted liter- 
ally with the paintings of World War II aircraft, based on reproductions torn from books: 
the painting as an image/object that fully occupies the picture plane. It’s worth noting 
that this is where Mondrian’s investigation had led him as well, in 1915, with an allover 
field of intersecting horizontal and vertical lines he would designate Pier and Ocean. 


Recently what seemed to be a Celmins ocean painting was reproduced in a maga- 
zine, spread across two pages, with a large title adjacent to it in capital letters: “THE 
STATE WE'RE IN.” But with its gray horizon, a narrow band of sky along the top, 
it was obviously not hers. It turned out to be a 2015 photograph by Wolfgang Till- 
mans, uncanny because of its visual resemblance to Celmins’s work and because its 
title communicates the troubled, unsettled mood we associate with her paintings, 
something she achieves by image alone. As Tillmans says about his photo, 


We're seeing the full might of the big wave movements, but then there are also lots of 
smaller and smaller waves, and they're all battling with each other, and you can sense 
that the surface is about to erupt at any spot, at any place and any time. Initially the 
photograph was a response to seeing this with my own eyes at the end of a very long pier 
in Porto, Portugal, in the Atlantic. But then later, back at the studio, I felt that this is 
actually a little bit like an analogy with the state that we're in right now.* 


The title amplifies the meaning of a picture that, for Tillmans, represents a force in nature 
that itself represents something larger, as if the ocean is responding to the course of human 
events here on earth. This may explain his decision to present the image as an oversize 
print, one that immerses the viewer standing before it but also registers from a distance. 

Celmins is aware that, because of the modest scale of her paintings, their imagery 
is not visible from afar. From across a gallery, the night sky paintings appear to be black 
monochromes, while the reversed night skies white out. Tillmans, recording an image 
with a high-resolution digital camera, confronts a situation in which photographs “show 
more than my brain can ever remember, and more detail than my eye could have seen.” 
Celmins, with images made by eye and by hand, can account for all the detail in her work 
because, even derived from a photographic source, she has placed it there, mark by mark, 
inch by inch, with sustained reflection. Both artists, for all the movement and undertow 
implied, produce still images, yet it’s Celmins’s emphasis on stillness and her attempt to 
hold onto the surface that is, in itself, a comment on the state of things. This is what it 
means to be an artist in a world that is never untroubled. She offers an image of vastness 
that has been compressed into a space hovering before us, held by the eye. A moment has 
not simply been recorded from the world; rather, we are presented with a world of the 
artist’s invention, based on observation distilled over a protracted length of time. If her 
ocean surfaces appear ghostly, this is because Celmins suggests not only that, like spirit 
photography, painting captures something haunted and fictive, but also that the very 
rendering of the unseen amplifies its meaning. Each artist, in her or his own way, discovers 
this truth. 

Almost without exception, Celmins’s night sky paintings are designated by number. 
One drawing from 1983, however, has a different title: Holding onto the Surface. It could 
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describe any of her works, as well as the entire breadth of her activity over the past fifty- 
some years: life, the living of it, through it, in the work, in its making. Within an artist's 
lifetime, in parallel to the lives (plural) that account for a work of art, its full arc across 
time, a painting may be finished but is never done. You have the feeling that never done 
is something else Celmins wants to hold onto: a sense of continuity, the possibility of 
a greater articulation and density, the always having something else to do, and maybe 
for the least reason. One of the six canvases that comprise a recent group of ocean paint- 
ings is not new at all. Dating from 1986-87, it calls to mind a related notion of time’s 
passage: the tide comes in and the tide goes out. This is a canvas that was owned for 
many years by a collector who had decided that, after her death, it should be returned to 
Celmins. And so it was. When asked about the frequency of such a remarkable gesture, 
the artist replies, “Not very often.” Rather than hang the painting in her living room or 
store it away, she brought it back to the same studio where its life had begun, bringing it 
into play with five recent paintings and designating the six as a single work: A Painting 
in Six Parts [pages 78-931. While they may be thought of as a panorama of sorts, each 
retains its individual compression while participating in an expansive view that allows 
for comparative viewing. Here the field of vision multiplies. First, the artist’s, looking 
out across the ocean in the late 1960s through the viewfinder of a camera (for that’s how 
she used it, like a pair of binoculars) before examining, square by square, the gridded 
photo, and subsequently the image rendered on the canvas, its surface built up, painted 
and repainted. Then ours, from a distance but also in proximity, not only to the image 
but more precisely to her activity. And there are other fields of vision, among them the 
picture plane, the six paintings on the wall, the intervals between them, the objects that 
project into the room, the here and now, and after. 

The surface of the ocean is an image that Celmins has studied and worked with 
since 1968. All these years later, every painting, descended not only from its source but 
also from those that came before and every painting yet to be made, may be thought 
of as both a new fact and an afterimage. We leave the show, and the memory persists 
because we already knew it from a long time ago, while never having seen it quite this 
way before. (Even someone new to her work may experience something like this.) Thirty 
years after that painting left the studio to hang on a collector's wall, thirty years having 
elapsed for both the artist and the work, Celmins reengages the painting, and so herself. 
Is there something yet to be learned from it? Is there somewhere else it may lead to, 
if only back to itself? The collector who posthumously returned the work understood 
something about this loop, about a certain circularity to life that cannot be denied, as the 
mind turns over an idea that results in any number of incarnations without ever being 
fully resolved. When Celmins refers to her images of the ocean as “a record of mindful- 
ness,”° she evokes the art of On Kawara, whose Today paintings record the date on which 
they were painted, a series that began in 1966 and ended in 2013, shortly before his 
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Fig. 4. On Kawara. JULY 4, 1967, 1967. From the series Today, 
1966-2013. Acrylic on canvas. 13% x 17 inches; 34 x 43 cm. 
Whitney Museum of American Art, New York 


death [fig. 4}. The commonly held belief is that this series is about time. And it is, of 
course, but he would insist instead that his subject was consciousness itself. So, too, with 
the works of Vija Celmins, particularly since the late 1960s, when she first began direct- 
ing her gaze inward. Looking now at that painting from thirty years ago, one can see in 
its coloration an almost sepia tone, as if the painting and the black and white photo on 
which it was based — an image on top of itself — had aged like an old photo. We may 
well wonder whether photography did not, after all, make painting obsolete. Painting 
is photography before its invention, and yet it persists. The premature predictions of 
the medium’s demise during the late 1960s to mid-1970s, when Celmins came into her 
own, did not anticipate how photography would for many artists make painting possi- 
ble. Her works on paper would eventually lead her back to canvas, after she had spent 
years creating images literally drawn from source photos. Ultimately for her, though, it 
was and remains painting that makes painting possible. 


AN ACCOUNTING OF TIME 
With the night sky paintings we never discern the curve of the earth, as we sometimes 


do when we lie flat on our backs ina field at night. In these works we are placed much 


closer than that, almost too close for comfort, the surface seemingly frontal, as if a dark, 
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illuminated sky had dropped down in front of us. How do these paintings arrive? By 
whose hand? Although we may never ask this of a star-filled sky, we will of its painted 
counterpart, so much stranger for being at arm’s length within a contained space — 
the space of the canvas and that of the room in which it is hung. Unlike any sort of 
figure/ground pictures that balance on the picture plane, whether realist or abstracted, 
painted or photographed, these works by Celmins offer no particular point of entry. The 
entire painting is its point of entry. This despite the image having arrived incrementally, 
setting it apart from the immediacy of allover painting since Pollock (an artist, it’s 
worth noting, important to Celmins’s initial development). This is perhaps surprising, 
given her early representational work, yet we come to understand in retrospect that 
she has been abstracting representation all along, that what her paintings represent is 
the act of painting, her drawings the act of drawing, and her prints, through various 
techniques, the act of etching, carving, and imprinting an image. Although the hand 
of the artist may or may not be discernible in marks, brushstrokes, or painterly visual 
incident, her touch is unmistakably evident. If the hand is nowhere near as visible, the 
eye and the mind are everywhere present: a pictorial phenomenologist’s rendering of a 
starry night sky as an almost solid slab of velvet, highly polished.’ 

The paintings in the studio are works in progress, their advancement gradual, 
layered, unhurried, though rarely unencumbered. There is a reversed night sky, milky 
white, speckled with ashen spots or celestial birthmarks, smoothly immersed in what 
might be a thin sheet of marble. (Of these blemishes in its painted skin, Celmins 
observes, “It also looks like a disease.” And you can’t disagree.) The work is larger than 
most of her paintings yet lighter in its visual weight. She has explored this image in 
prints since about 2005, employing mezzotint, aquatint, hard-ground etching, and 
drypoint with soft-ground etching, first exhibited in her previous New York show, in 
the spring of 2010. The Black and White Diptych (2010) [fig. 51, a pairing of a night 
sky and a reversal (though not its exact inverse), sets up the sort of comparative looking 
with which Celmins likes to engage, to challenge herself and the viewer, as she does 
most famously in To Fix the Image in Memory (1977-82) [fig. 61, which pairs eleven 
found stones with their painted cast-bronze doubles. In the print diptych, the images 
are side by side. With the night sky paintings and their reversals, one may be hung 
across the room from the other, as they are in the studio this September afternoon. 
Viewers may find themselves in an ambiguous position, as if on either side of a galaxy, 
wondering what would happen if the two were ever to meet. Would they collapse the 
space between them, creating an elastic black hole? This is the stuff of sci-fi and physics, 
a territory explored more by cosmologists and writers of imaginative fiction than by 
visual artists. As physicists know, a black hole is not an immense empty space but rather 
a massive amount of densely packed matter, including all the stars it has swallowed. In 
“Quasi-Infinities and the Waning of Space,” Smithson suggests that “for many artists 





Fig. 5. Black and White Diptych, 2010. Mezzotint with aquatint. 
20 x 23% inches; 51x59 cm 


the universe is expanding; for some it is contracting.”® For Celmins, it expands and 
contracts from one work to the next while retaining all of its compacted density. 

Her painted, printed, and object fictions, particularly those that set up parallel 
viewing situations, enable us to occupy a heightened visual plane, if we so choose. 
In a corner of the studio, on a pedestal covered by a clear vitrine, two small stones 
sit side by side, just the right size for an open hand. Each is real in its own way. One 
from nature, shaped over time, was found in the New Mexico desert many years ago, 
collected by the artist along with others, in her own words, “mindlessly.” Its double, 
in painted cast bronze, has been copied exactly, “in a pointillist way,” with all the orig- 
inal’s marks and surface incident. Which is which?, you immediately wonder, though 
why would that matter? Simply knowing that they mirror one another should be 
enough. The objects offer an awareness of what might be termed visual object-stereo, 
apprehended with our own eyes. The nineteenth-century invention of stereographic 
photography comes to mind, in which a pair of near-identical pictures, when viewed 
side by side through the double lenses of a stereoscope, produce a three-dimensional 
image. With this pair of stones, as with other paired objects by Celmins, we may be 
tempted to discern the original from the artifice in its actual dimension, to play a 
game of looking. Yet to what greater depth of knowledge? Greater than our powers of 
observation in the everyday? 
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Fig. 6. To Fix the Image in Memory, 1977-82. Eleven found objects and eleven made objects: acrylic 


on bronze. Overall dimensions variable. The Museum of Modern Art, New York 


These stones, it turns out, were originally part of the group that comprise To Fix the 
Image in Memory. They would have been the twelfth pair, but Celmins chose to set them 
aside. Thirty-some years later they reappear as a work on their own, alongside each other, 
like a couple. Walking in the Southwest desert back in 1977, she collected the stones 
and tossed them into her car. It was a sad time in her life, after the end of a relationship, 
and the simple activity, she has remarked, consoled her. Only later did she think to test 
her ability to see by making those stones herself. Although she has claimed there was 
no personal symbolism, we can identify an almost all-encompassing notion of art: for 
the artist to look at and capture the beauty of nature in something of her own making, 
and for the artwork to function as a marker in time. In the wake of the monumental and 
site-specific 1960s and 1970s earthworks by Smithson, Michael Heizer, Nancy Holt, 
and other post-studio artists, Celmins created her own modest work in a studio, to the 
scale of her hands and eyes, improbably merging earthwork and trompe l’oeil. On more 
than one occasion Celmins has referred to her highly poetic title for this sculpture as 
pretentious. For an artist who only rarely directs our reading of an image, who is plain- 
spoken even when raising complex issues around what she does, her regret in hindsight 
is understandable. Yet the title’s evocative poetry reverberates, not just for this work but 
for all she has done. Recalling Kawara’s meditative art once more, Celmins has observed 
in one of her notebooks, “The stones consist of moments of consciousness.”? 

On the studio wall behind these stones, coincidentally or not, two pairs of small 
blackboard tablets offer another invitation for comparison, between something 
found and later replicated, source and doppelganger, though nothing seems espe- 
cially haunted in their reflection. Each is a blank slate upon which nothing has been 
inscribed, nor will be, not even to be erased. We project ourselves upon them, and to 
what end? To find a place for ourselves, of course, and also to find purpose — as the 
artist has — even when that purpose is a matter of mere looking. Mere falls short, as 
it often does, because we are also compelled to ask, particularly when confronted with 
a blank slate, Where do ideas come from? Maybe better not to have them, at least not so 
many that they may inhabit, and possibly inhibit, too much of our mind. We also tend 
to forget that memory is very much a part of the present — past and present entwined, 
like two small stones, with us positioned uneasily in between. 

Celmins has been collecting these black tablets since the late 1980s but only began 
creating works with them ten or so years ago. On the shelf below a glass-covered coffee 
table in her living room, many are closely arranged, like pieces in a geometric puzzle. 
Alongside the windows, also neatly arranged, are numerous seashells, calcium white, 
pockmarked by the ocean, each one formerly the home of a small organism. Many of us 
recall picking up shells on the beach in childhood, fascinated by them, holding them in 
the palms of our tiny hands, inspecting them, collecting them. Over a period of almost 
two years, Celmins worked on a painting, She// (2009-10) [fig. 7], depicting the surface 
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Fig. 7. Shell, 2009-10. Oil on canvas. 18 x 13 inches; 48 x 33 cm. Private collection 








Fig. 8. Darwin, 2008-10. Oil on canvas. 14 x 20 inches; 36 x 51 cm. Private collection 
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of the object up close, greatly enlarged, the kind of immersion in looking that may fade as 
we pass into adulthood. The focus in the painting is taut except along the right-hand side, 
a blurring that cannot be totally accounted for by the object’s natural curve. This detail, 
curiously enough, may approximate how it appeared to its former occupant. 


To FIX MEMORY IN ITS IMAGE? 


These tablets may summon schoolrooms from an era long gone, yet they are nearly the 
same scale as the iPads and other electronic devices of today, those small black mirrors 
filled densely with information, more than can ever be imagined or recalled — a hand- 
held black hole? We commonly see people reading books on them, their size corre- 
sponding to the printed page, something real, otherwise tangible, compressed within an 
abstract space, like a painting. In the five years between 2008 and 2010, when Celmins 
made the first group of tablets, the shell painting, and the reverse galaxy prints, she also 
made a painting of the book On the Origin of Species by Charles Darwin, titling it simply 
Darwin (2008-10) [fig. 81. The book is splayed flat, front and back covers on either side 
of the spine, placing the title ofthe book in the center, along with the name of the author 
and his publisher, John Murray. This work by Celmins can be thought of as an image of 
painting itself, hovering between the mid-nineteenth century and our time, the species 
in this case being the practice of painting, its repetitions, evolution, and history, account- 
ing also for rumors of its extinction from the 1960s onward. In defense of evolution, 
Darwin wrote, “If it could be demonstrated that any complex organ existed, which could 
not possibly have been formed by numerous, successive, slight modifications, my theory 
would absolutely break down. But I can find out no such case.”"° 

Celmins’s body of work can be viewed as an accumulation of many successive slight 
modifications, an evolving in which change, particularly since the first ocean drawings, 
has been incremental, methodical, and ongoing. She is creating not only painted pictures 
— or painted stones and tablets — but, in the wider sense, images of their rendering, 
encouraging a more engaged observation of art and the world. In the space between these 
tablets and their doubles, in the darkest depths of her night skies, we may recall an early 
predecessor, Kazimir Malevich’s Black Square from 1915, and its outraged reception. In the 
words of one shocked critic, “Everything we ever held dear has been lost. We find ourselves 
in a desert, faced with a black square against a white background.”!! What sense of being 
lost might Celmins’s desert drawings occasion for someone who registers abandonment to 
such a degree? We find ourselves in a desert, faced with... an accumulation of graphite. We are 
reminded as well of Ad Reinhardt, whose writings and “rules” (no doubt his wry humor 
as well) were important to a young Celmins as her artistic mind began to form, his black 
paintings serving as a backdrop against which to consider that, in his words, 


Limits in art are not limits. 

The realism of art is not realism. 

The image of art is not an image. 

The unfathomable in art is not unfathomable. 
The cosmology of art is not cosmology. 
Darkness in art is not darkness. 

Evolution in art is not evolution. 

The finishing of art is not the finishing.*? 


One text Celmins specifically recalls is Reinhardt’s “Twelve Rules for a New Academy,” 
published in 1957, which she read in art school in Indianapolis. One rule that must 
have impressed her strongly was “No colors,” since she has followed it almost exclu- 
sively ever since. Color is a kind of filter, or a sequence of filters, that gets in between 
the viewer and the image-surface, interrupting, we might say, the passage from surface 
to air. She must also have seen that in painting, as in photography, as well as in the 
movies and newspapers of the time, black and white tended to greater believability, to 
factuality, to more space and less fluctuation. Another of Reinhardt’s rules: “No move- 
ment. Everything else is on the move. Art should be still.” Color also introduces speed, 
which is wholly at odds with Celmins’s desire for a stillness that allows the eye to move 
across the surface, the viewer's eye becoming a sort of human motion detector. She knows 
that we the viewers, like she the artist, can be excited by what’s elusive, by what we 
search for. Although Reinhardt is seemingly against brushwork, sketching, and draw- 
ing, you have to wonder if, were he to see the mechanically assisted “paintings” of our 
time, made with scanners, for example, they might give him pause for thought. He 
also did not advocate for touch, and in this we appreciate what Celmins calls “a touch 
that you could hardly tell was a touch.”*? She has said, “There's the surface, there's me, 
there's my hand, there’s my eyes. I paint.”'* And while many of her works are based 
on photographic sources, they are all re-transcribed by hand and by eye: “I treat the 
photograph as an object, an object to scan.”!’ Celmins identifies the human eye as the 
ultimate scanner — in her case, a scanner darkly. 

As early as 1978, when speaking about working through many variations of a 
galaxy image, Celmins described the darkest of them as “so solid, like black tablets.”'® 
This statement, which predates not only her depictions of tablets but also her collect- 
ing of them, suggests an even more startling theory of evolution for her, as the works 
seemingly precede their physical appearance, awaiting her attention at a later date. 
And her attention will return, as it did with those stones of the late 1970s, or the 
cast bronze pistol in Table with Gun (2009-10) [fig. 91, which began life as represen- 
tation more than forty years prior [fig. 10}. With this we recall her passing remark 
that all artmaking is “a shot in the dark.”'’ Her black tablets can be seen as awaiting 
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Fig. 9. Table with Gun, 2009-10. Three found tablets and three made objects: wood, bronze, 
acrylic, alkyd oil, pastel. 33 x 18% x 14% inches; 84 x 46 x 38 cm. Private collection 





Fig. 10. Gun with Hand #1, 1964. Oil on canvas. 24% x 34% inches; 62 x 88 cm. 
The Museum of Modern Art, New York 


inscription, descended from Malevich and Reinhardt, and related to Conceptualism 
by way of a poetics of absence. In the studio, this thought coincidentally draws our 
attention to a large poster by Lawrence Weiner displayed prominently in the adjacent 
office, where it has hung for some time and which Celmins passes almost every day. 
It articulates an idea of how the temporal world defies being fixed in words, how life 
in its passing remains elusive: “WRITTEN IN THE SAND / WRITTEN ON THE 
WIND.” Celmins captures something of this idea, embodied with presence and phys- 
icality. Hers is a visual-cerebral world made palpable. Imagine someone reading On the 
Origin of Species from an electronic tablet: “Natural selection [...} is a power incessantly 
ready for action, and is as immeasurably superior to man’s feeble efforts, as the works 
of Nature are to those of Art.”** 

Celmins herself might ask, What do we originate? She began by painting what was 
directly in front of her, then turned to images from books, then to photos, sometimes 
her own, eventually avoiding what she would term “meaningful imagery,” even as her 
viewers and admirers find meaning in it, in how it has been transformed in her hands. 
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Celmins was in every sense using the image to see, examining images, mapping them as a 
sort of pictorial cartography, with no intention to get anywhere except inside her own 
activity. In her passage from the world of the everyday to the realms of the extraordi- 
nary, there is a sustained arrival, the realization that when we look at certain images 
we also observe their making — all those traces interwoven, as she would say, in her 
redescription of surface and image. In many ways this is a passage from the paint- 
able to what was once considered unpaintable. Within the concentrated focus of her 
activity there is something impossible that continues to engage her, something about 
the limits you need and want and are inevitably required to satisfy. If this essay was 
written in the sand, or written on the wind, its almost immediate erasure might not 
trouble Celmins, at least not greatly. Her art has always been a matter of how to artic- 
ulate what at times is almost impossible to render. How exactly to put this into words? 
How do we redescribe an image? An idea? An image of an idea? Hers is a world where 
these questions may be unspoken but are never unpainted. All writing, it is said, is 
rewriting. With Celmins, an artist for whom painting is an ongoing act of inscription, 
all painting is repainting. 


“My favorite thing would be to have a show, then take it down and paint it again,” 
she has confessed, “then show it again, then take it down and paint it again just to 
readjust it a tiny bit. My wish would be to work on one painting for the rest of my life. 
{...} I think that if I keep on working I might break through to some other kind of 
plane that’s past the mind.” 


A PLACE PAST THE MIND 


Two small paintings are laid flat on studio worktables, awaiting further attention. On 
an easel in the far corner, what appear from a distance to be a photo of an ocean surface 
and its painted counterpart turn out to bea pair of photographs; even the source image 
has its printed double. Up close, casually taped to the stand, gridded in preparation 
for guiding the image to canvas, the photo that read from across the room as a paint- 
ing reminds us that a photograph is a thin sheet of paper dense with information [fig. 
11}. The world — or rather worlds, out there and in here — will be made visible by 
a particular rendering that allows the rendering itself to be seen as an equal subject, 
equal to the recognizable image. 

The easel is always in the studio. It was never set up at the end of a pier. Even 
on a quiet, windless day the ocean is not still enough to be painted from life. Instead 
it is momentarily stilled by the camera, then distilled by the painter. How to bring 
stillness to life and at the same time hold it in place? As with the easel upon which 





Fig. 11. Source image for A Painting in Six Parts [pages 78-93} 


the painting has been set, the image is an armature, a term more readily suggestive 
of sculpture than a picture. Even so, the artist has always identified the photo as an 
object in its own right, whether she has taken it or found it, and from the photos come 
paintings, which are objects, their physical reality compelling us to acknowledge their 
molecular level, composed of particles that rise and converge.” Celmins has said that 
she “wanted to make a work that was multidimensional and that went back and forth 
in space yet remained what it was: a small, concentrated area that was essentially flat. 
[...} I thought of painting as building a dense and multileveled structure, [...} a 
denser experience of life.””! 

The world we inhabit and the world we imagine, every square inch of it, the 
ground beneath our feet, gridded or not, the city, the desert, the sky above, by day 
and by night — all is multidimensional. Celmins has remarked that the sky “doesn’t 
even exist,” and that’s somehow true, because even though we look up at it over 
the course of our lives, pass through it on airplanes, contemplate photographs and 
paintings of it, we can’t touch it or let it slip quickly through our fingers like water 
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or sand. We can only hold it in our eyes and in our minds. Painted fictions — the 
illusion of stars that shine in a velvety night — as well as painted rocks and a painted 
pistol laid before us on a table nearly a half century later (che smoking gun appears at 
last): all are real due to, and not in spite of, being a matter of pure invention, based on 
an investigation that circles back on itself, never done nor wanting to be, never fully 
satisfied (even as others are), an ever-present undertow that keeps us on the surface, if 
not exactly buoyant then in a state of equilibrium. Her bodies of work are simultane- 
ously bodies in motion and at rest. 


At a certain point you think, okay, this is it, goodbye, I can’t do it anymore. Or sometimes 
I just set it aside, and see if it grows in my estimation. I tend to work on it a lot, because 
it’s like living your life, in a way. It’s an accounting for time, which remains in the work. 
And Um not that interested in having too many ideas in the work. Actually, Vd prefer 
them to appear sort of effortless, as if it was really about nothing.” 


One of the perennial questions for the so-called radical painters, those who reduced the 
canvas to monochrome (or very nearly) and met casually for discussions in New York 
in the mid-to-late 1970s, was When is a painting finished? The ensuing debate would 
inevitably provoke a not-so-lighthearted provocation: When is a painting finished? When 
it’s sold. And later, from an artist who’d dealt with a work being damaged: When it’s 
restored. Ask Celmins when a painting is finished, and the response would likely be 
Never. The life of an artwork begins in the studio, but it does not end when it’s placed 
on a wall in a gallery or museum or in a collector’s home. Artworks often outlive the 
places where they were made and displayed, where they resided, outliving those who 
made them, showed them, owned them — and those who wrote about them, enfolding 
them in a larger story eventually regarded as history, occasionally revised. Although 
museums have a more expansive temporal range, their holdings may remain unseen 
for extended periods, some works never touched by the light of day. Artworks, more 
so than humans, lead multiple lives. Potentially passing through many hands, they 
circulate, exhibited in various situations. They will appear, disappear and, increasingly 
in recent times, reappear, to be reevaluated by an audience that discovers or rediscovers 
them, the work of art outliving its initial audience and all subsequent viewers. Some- 
thing a work of art may claim that we cannot but would like to: The story of my life is 
that it goes on. 

A chilly, windy afternoon, November 21st, the light dimming sooner than it did 
two months before, days rushed away before we’re done, and a return to the studio. 
Celmins seems dismayed that some paintings are in a state of what she calls “disre- 
pair,” yet those that are closer to being finished create a space in between, where you 


appreciate how exacting she can be, how willing she is to start over again. There is 


a greater respect for something most visitors to her exhibitions will never see: the 
passage from what was tentative and indistinct to an image that holds the space 
between its surface and our immediate field of vision. The myriad points of light in 
an almost-completed night sky painting appear to be just as plugged in as they do 
when we look up to discover an impossible array illuminating the darkness above. 
In front of this painting, as under the sky on a clear night, the eye is in motion. To 
be immersed in this work is to recognize that in Celmins’s art we address subjects, 
plural. Consider this painting, in which we observe: 


stars, 

the night sky, 
paint, 
painting, 
space, 
negative space, 
time, 

infinity, 
limits, 
surface, 
depth, 
density, 
distance, 
proximity, 
mortality, 
failure, 
determination, 
discovery, 
loss, 

hope, 

desire, 

and so on. 


You may sense all of this in front of the painting, or none of it, while some of these 
subjects may cross your mind at a later date, long after the painting is no longer within 
view. Whether to go beyond the surface, as Celmins has always done — the choice is 


your own. But about nothing? 
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1. Celmins in “Robert Gober in conversation with Vija 
Celmins,” Vija Celmins (London: Phaidon, 2004), p. 14. 
2. Unless otherwise noted, all statements by Celmins 
are from the author's visits to her studio on Septem- 
ber 20 and November 21, 2016. 

3. Robert Smithson, “Pointless Vanishing Points” 
(1967) in The Writings of Robert Smithson, edited by 
Nancy Holt (New York: New York University Press, 
1979), pp. 208-09. The title of this short text is also 
the title of a 1967 sculpture by the artist. 

4. Wolfgang Tillmans in “Wolfgang Tillmans and 
Tom McDonough Consider Three Photographs,” 
Canadian Art, fall 2016, p. 148. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Celmins quoted by Susan C. Larsen in Vija Celmins: 
A Survey Exhibition (Los Angeles: Fellows of Contem- 
porary Art, 1979), p. 30. It's of interest to note that 
Celmins remembers receiving a call from On Kawara 
not long after she moved to New York, an indication 
that he sensed a connection between what the two 
were exploring in their work, both in their own ways. 
7. The term “pictorial phenomenologists” is Linda 
Nochlin's. She applies it to the work of Sylvia Man- 
gold, Yvonne Jacquette, Susan Crile and Janet Fish 
in the essay “Some Women Realists,” Arts Magazine, 
February 1974, reprinted in Super Realism: A Critical 
Anthology, ed. by Gregory Battcock (New York: E. P. 
Dutton, 1975). Although Nochlin refers to Celmins 
only briefly, in a single sentence, without applying 
the term to her specifically, it resonates for this art- 
ist most strongly — and almost presciently, since 
the author had no way of anticipating what Celmins 
would go on to make from the mid-1970s onward. As 
Nochlin writes, “The extraordinarily muted yet rapier- 
sharp realist imagery of an artist like Vija Celmins 
offers, perhaps, the best parallel with Robbe-Grillet’s 
attempt to abolish significance in literature: is her 
Eraser of 1970 asly reference to the French writer's Les 
Gommes, as well as being a self-evident Pink Pearl by 
Eberhard Faber and nothing more?” (in Super Realism, 
p. 77). In his essay “Vija Celmins’ Twilight Zone,” 
Lane Relyea thoroughly explores the artist’s relation- 
ship to Robbe-Grillet and the New Novel, referenc- 
ing Nochlin, though not this term, in Vija Celmins 
(London: Phaidon, 2004), pp. 61-63. 

8. Robert Smithson, “Quasi-Infinities and the Waning 
of Space,” Arts Magazine, November 1966, reprinted 


in The Writings of Robert Smithson, op. cit., p. 32. 

9. Celmins in a 1992 notebook entry published in 
Vija Celmins: A Work of Imagination (Vienna: Seces- 
sion, 2015), p. 67. 

10. Charles Darwin, Ox the Origin of Species (London: 
John Murray, 1859), p. 189. 

11. Quoted in Kazimir Malevich, “From Cubism to 
Suprematism: The New Realism in Painting,” K. 
Malevich (Amsterdam: Willem Heesen/Wilfried van 
Winden and Thoth Publishing House, 1989), p. 13. 
12. Selected statements from Ad Reinhardt’s “ART 
IN ART IS ART AS ART (Art-as-Art Dogma, Part 
Il]),” Lugano Review (1966), reprinted in Art-as-Art: 
The Selected Writings of Ad Reinhardt, edited and with 
an introduction by Barbara Rose (New York: Viking, 
1975), pp. 63-68. 

13. Celmins in “Robert Gober in conversation with 
Vija Celmins,” op. cit., p. 15. 

14. Celmins in “Vija Celmins interviewed by Chuck 
Close,” Vija Celmins (New York: A.R.T. Press, 1992), 
p. 8. 

15. Ibid, p. 12. 

16. Celmins quoted in Larsen, op. cit., p. 32, originally 
published in “A Conversation With Vija Celmins,” 
Journal (Los Angeles Institute of Contemporary Art), 
no. 20, October-November 1978, pp. 36—40. 

17. “Making art is really a shot in the dark, in which 
you don’t really know what is going to happen.” 
Celmins in “In Conversation: Vija Celmins with 
Phong Bui,” Brooklyn Rail, June 3, 2010. 

18. Charles Darwin, op. cit., p. 61. 

19. Celmins in “Vija Celmins interviewed by Chuck 
Close,” op. cit., pp. 46. 

20. This sense of “particles colliding” comes from 
Larsen, op. cit., p. 32. “Celmins’ graphite marks are 
so fine as to blend together. They lack directional 
emphasis, appearing to move as random particles 
colliding and clinging to one another.” 

21. Celmins in “Vija Celmins interviewed by Chuck 
Close,” op. cit., p. 14. 

22. Celmins in “Robert Gober in conversation with 
Vija Celmins,” op. cit., p. 25. 

23. Celmins in “In Conversation: Vija Celmins with 
Phong Bui,” op. cit. 

24. Olivier Mosset in conversation with the author. 








Untitled (Falling Star), 2016. Oil on canvas. 18 x 13% inches; 46 x 33 cm 
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Untitled (Ochre), 2016. Oil on canvas. 18 x 13% inches; 46 x 33 cm 
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Night Sky #20, 2000-16. Oil on canvas. 15 x 18 inches; 38 x 46 cm 
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Untitled (Ocean), 2014. Charcoal on acrylic ground on paper. 15% x 18% inches; 39 x 47 cm 
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Reverse Night Sky #1, 2014. Charcoal on acrylic ground on paper. 14 x 17% inches; 36 x 44 cm 
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Reverse Night Sky #2, 2014. Charcoal on acrylic ground on paper. 13% x 17 inches; 35 x 43 cm 
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Reverse Night Sky #3, 2016. Charcoal on acrylic ground on paper. 14% x 17% inches; 36 x 45 cm 
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Two Stones, 1977/2014-16. One found object and one made object: alkyd oil on bronze. 2% x 8 x 5% inches; 6 x 20 x 14 cm 
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Untitled #5, 2016. Mezzotint on Hahnemühle Copperplate Bright White paper. 21% x 19 inches; 54 x 48 cm 
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Reverse Night Sky #1, 2014. Oil on canvas. 1934 x 22% inches; 50 x57 cm 
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Reverse Night Sky #3, 2013—17. Oil on canvas. 31 x 38 inches; 79 x 97 cm 
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Four Stones, 1977/2014-16. Two found objects and two made objects: alkyd oil on bronze. 1% x 6% x 5% inches; 3 x 17 x 15 cm 
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A Painting in Six Parts, 1986-87/2012-16. Oil on canvas, six parts. Overall 15% x 254 inches; 38 x 645 cm 


One: 12 x 14% inches; 31 x 37 cm 
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Two: 11 x 13% inches; 28 x 33 cm 
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Three: 151⁄4 x 18 inches; 38 x 46 cm 
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Four: 121⁄4 x 15 inches; 31 x 38 cm 
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Five: 14x 17% inches; 36 x 44 cm 
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Six: 13% x 16% inches; 36 x 41 cm 
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Untitled Ocean, 2016. Drypoint on Hahnemühle Copperplate Bright White paper. 21% x 19 inches; 54 x 48 cm 
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Untitled Ocean, 2016. Mezzotint on Hahnemühle Copperplate Bright White paper. 21% x 19 inches; 54 x 48 cm 
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Blackboard Tablean #14, 2011-15. One found object and one made object: alkyd oil, acrylic, and pastel on wood. 
Each 18% x 51% x 2% inches; 48 x 131 x 6 cm 











Night Sky tt24, 2016. Oil on canvas. 33% x 32 inches; 86 x 81 cm 
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Night Sky #25, 2016-17. Oil on canvas. 33% x 32 inches; 86 x 81 cm 
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Blackboard Tableau #10, 2007-15. One found object and one made object: alkyd oil, acrylic, and pastel on wood. 
Each 10 x 12% x 11% inches; 25 x 32 x 29 cm 
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Untitled (Large Night SEy), 2015. Mezzotint on Hahnemühle Copperplate Bright White paper. 411⁄4 x 36 inches; 105 x 91 cm 
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Blackboard Tableau #12, 2007-15. One found object and one made object: wood, leather, acrylic, alkyd oil, pastel. 
Each 11 x 8% x 1⁄4 inches; 28 x 47 x 1 cm 
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Untitled #1, 2016. Mezzotint on Hahnemühle Copperplate Bright White paper. 21% x 19 inches; 54 x 48 cm 
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Untitled #2, 2016. Mezzotint on Hahnemühle Copperplate Bright White paper. 21% x 19 inches; 54 x 48 cm 
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Reverse Night Sky #4, 2015-17. Oil on canvas. 54 x 66 inches; 137 x 168 cm 
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Night Sky #26, 2016-17. Oil on canvas. 59% x 54 inches; 150 x 137 cm 
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Untitled #3, 2016. Mezzotint on Hahnemühle Copperplate Bright White paper. 21% x 19 inches; 54 x 48 cm 
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Untitled #4, 2016. Mezzotint on Hahnemühle Copperplate Bright White paper. 21% x 19 inches; 54 x 48 cm 
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